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BOOK   influence they may have possessed in this capacity. As regards your
T '   j second point, I accept that also without hesitation; and I have never
18 $3.     consciously failed in respect to the Sovereign or Royal Family. . . .
His explanation did not please, but as nothing better was to
be extracted from him in his wicked mood it was judged well
to leave him alone for the present; and this in effect was what
Gladstone advised.1 Thus precarious peace was made, but this
incident was the beginning of a long and dangerous controversy.
Chamberlain meant to wear his official muzzle with a difference.
We see in these letters the clash of two generations. After Cham-
berlain's coolness at Greenwich in covering his temerity at
Birmingham he was more than ever "the man of the future"
in the eyes of advanced Liberalism. By its younger ranks he
was idolised. The majority of the nation was more enlivened
than outraged. It liked his spirit; he quickened all politics.
Tenniel hit off the situation2 in a shrewd, jovial drawing, "The
Daring Duckling" cartoon, done at Frank Burnand's suggestion.
The Prime Minister, the "Grand Old Hen", ruffled in every
feather, beholds with consternation that one of her chicks has
turned out a bird of another sort and is swimming out on the
pond, not to be controlled by any duckings from the bank. But
there had been penetration in Punch's earlier advice to him:
"Keep your eye on the pence of your manner, Joseph, the pounds
of your politics will take care of themselves"; and the comic
oracle now added:
Oh, where is he going and what will he do?
And will he to warning give ear and turn back?
Will he prove deaf to the hullabaHoo?
And make his own choice between cackle and quack?
Cluckitty-cluck!
Audacious young duck!
Is he off: prematurely to try his own luck?
Was it a duckling? Might it not be as in Hans Andersen a
swan? When the session ended a few weeks later he had much
raised his parliamentary reputation by his management of his
Bills on Bankruptcy and Patents. The next chapter will deal
separately with his administrative and legislative record as head
of the Board of Trade.
1 Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series, vol. i. pp. 436-437.
2 Punch, June 30, 1883.